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BOOK REVIEWS 


Traitement iies chorees et des tics de l’enfance. Par Dr. Andre Bruel. 
G. Steinheil, Paris. 

It is usual, the author writes, to describe chorea and tics as two dis¬ 
tinct nosographical groups. This distinction is justified, for there is no 
reason why one should fail to distinguish a true tiquer from a true 
choreic. There exist, however, between chorea and tics, especially in 
young subjects, pathogenic and clinical analogies which are frequent and 
undeniable, so much so that a differential diagnosis is impossible. Fur¬ 
ther the results of similar treatment for the two affections permits an 
inference as the underlying relation of the two. 

After discussing the various meanings of the term chorea, the author 
limits his subject to the choreas of Sydenham and of Brissaud, and the 
infantile tics. Plis therapeutic procedures consist in feeding, isolation and 
psycho-motor training. Feeding, rest and isolation are desirable for the 
choreics, psycho-motor training for the tiquers. The various degrees of 
bed treatment consist in increase of night period; additional day time in 
bed; absolute bed treatment with isolation; absolute bed treatment with 
isolation in the dark. The psycho-motor training contains no new 
features. 

The monograph is readable and sensible, but contains little new or 
novel. Jellifee. 

Histological Observations on Sleeping Sickness and other Trypano¬ 
some Infections. By F. W. Mott, M.D., F.R.S. William Wood 
and Company, New York. 

Dr. Mott has here brought together in compact and convenient form 
a number of observations on the alterations which take place in the brain 
and spinal cord consequent on infections by the chief trypanosome 
Trypanosoma Gambiensc, the reputed cause of sleeping sickness, and a 
number of less known forms. 

His observations were made on material sent to him from Africa, and 
consisted of the nervous tissues from twenty-four cases of sleeping sick¬ 
ness occurring in natives, portions of the brains of eight monkeys experi¬ 
mentally inoculated with T. Gambiensc, two oxen infected with other 
trypanosomes, tissues of a monkey inoculated with sleeping sickness 
organism, a rabbit’s brain with surra infection, and the tissues of two 
Europeans who had sleeping sickness. 

From the comparative point of view it is interesting to note that 
there is a marked similarity in all the trypanosome infections, but the 
main interest of the study centers about the changes in man, and the 
relation of the changes to other lesions of the nervous system. The usual 
noteworthy character of the sleeping sickness is the development of a 
chronic meningo-encephalitis which at first sight is very highly suggestive 
of the changes observed in general paresis, but which on close observa¬ 
tion are seen to differ from these in some notable features. The general 
infiltration of lymphocytes and plasma cells around the blood vessels, as 
well as a ljiarked neuroglia proliferation, are markedly similar to the pic¬ 
ture of true paresis, but the absence of parenchymatous changes, and the 
limitation of the inflammation to the lymphatic tissues are in marked con¬ 
trast with the lesions of paresis—the Stabchenzellen of Nissl and Alz- 
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heimer are absent. Mott makes the note that he believes the Stabchen- 
zellen of Alzheimer are collapsed capillaries. 

The small monograph is one of considerable merit, and is a solid 
addition to our knowledge of a type of chronic inflammatory change here¬ 
tofore an isolated phenomenon of mental pathology. 


Die Melancholie, ein Zustanbsmld des manisch-depressiven Jrreseiks. 
Eine klinische Studie von Dr. Georges L. Dreyfus, Former Assistant 
in the Psychiatric Clinic of Heidelberg University. Gustav Fischer, 
Jena. 

Melancholia, one of the oldest terms of psychiatry, has seen number¬ 
less variations in its meaning. In days when superficial resemblances set 
their stamp upon nosology, the picture of depression was sufficient to 
warrant a diagnosis of melancholia. The tendency, at the other extreme, 
now showing itself, particularly in the work of Kracpelin and those stimu¬ 
lated by his conceptions, is to do away with the term entirely, preserving 
it perhaps as a relic of the period when it possessed value, but rejecting 
it as a present guide, because of the necessary incrustations that time 
has deposited upon it, and which obscure rather than clarify the facts. 

Kraepclin in making his synthesis of the manic-depressive • states 
cut at one blow into the ancient conception of melancholia, but saw fit to 
reserve the term as valuable, under which could be arrayed a number ot 
depressed states occurring in the years of involution, which further pos¬ 
sessed certain characters which the single and recurring depressions of 
earlier years did not seem to possess, at least not in so marked a degree. 

Many students have struggled with these distinctions, and with vary¬ 
ing degrees of self-satisfaction, but increasing experience, especially tak¬ 
ing longer periods of observation into consideration, has seemed to demon¬ 
strate a marked augmentation in the difficulties of finding constant differ¬ 
ences in the picture of manic-depressive insanity and involution melan¬ 
cholia. , . , • , r 

This is the standpoint of the present author, to which m the preface 
Kracpelin gives his assent. By making an exceedingly minute and ex¬ 
haustive study of the after-lives of all the patients thought to have been 
suffering from involution melancholia in the Heidelberg Clinic since the 
year 1892 Dreyfus comes to the general conclusion that we are not war¬ 
ranted in separating involution melancholia from manic-depressive in¬ 
sanity The very exhaustive analysis of the cases shows that none of the 
supposed differentials have absolute value, and that for those who have 
been able to grasp what Kracpelin means by manic-depressive insanity m 
its entirety, involution melancholia appears as one of its many variables. 
The main interest of Dreyfus’s work apart from its being a model of 
clinical psychiatric research, is the great impetus that Ins study must 
impart to the depressive states of advanced years and which have been 
grouped under the terms senile and arteriosclerotic depressions, late 
katatonias, anxiety psychoses of the aged, etc. In this field a mass of 
material is at hand that is in need of careful clinical analysis. 

If Dreyfus’ conclusions are to be accepted, and Ins methods and 
arguments admit of little question, most of the involution depressions 
must be regarded in a better prognostic light than has hitherto been the 



